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Foreword 


The  naming  of  a Presidential  Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
as  well  as  changes  in  federal  funding  of  the  arts,  led  the  state 
arts  agencies  organization,  NASAA,  to  convene  a special  study  group 
to  aid  the  Assembly  in  its  contribution  to  the  important  current 
discussions  regarding  federal  arts  policy. 

For  two  full  days  in  mid  July  fifteen  men  and  women,  each  with 
impressive  but  diverse  backgrounds  in  state,  federal,  regional,  and 
local  arts  organizations,  struggled  with  the  complex  issues  involving 
the  relationships  between  various  levels  of  government  and  the  arts. 

The  meeting  was  marked,  we  believe,  by  a spirit  of  responsible 
thoughtfulness. 

The  paper  before  you  has  been  prepared  by  the  Study  Group  consultant 
James  Backas  and  is  based  on  the  proceedings  of  the  July  11-12  meeting. 
Although  not  every  member  of  the  group  agreed  on  every  point,  the 
paper  does  represent  accurately  the  majority. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Study  Group  members  for  their  contribution  of 
valuable  time,  and  to  the  following  whose  generosity  that,  when  added 
to  funds  from  the  NASAA  operating  budget,  made  the  Study  Group  meeting 
and  report  possible:  Baldwin  United  Corporation,  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc., 

Dayton  Hudson  Foundation,  and  R.  Philip  Hanes  Jr. 

We  also  want  to  thank  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  whose  creation  and  deliberations  are  leading  to  an  important 
and  timely  reassessment  of  public  policy  in  the  arts. 


Peter  deC.  Hero,  Chairman,  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 

Geoffrey  Platt  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencie 

August  1981 
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NASAA  POLICY  STUDY  GROUP  PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  the  NASAA  Policy  Study  Group  convened  in  Arlington, 
Virginia,  July  11-12,  was  to  examine  the  federal -state  arts  support 
relationship,  evaluate  its  effectiveness  and  make  recommendations 
for  its  future  design. 

The  Policy  Study  Group  was  called  together  by  NASAA  as  part  of  its 
on-going  effort  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  national  policy 
relating  to  the  arts. 

This  paper,  the  result  of  the  group  discussion,  is  being  made  available 
for  review  and  comment  to  interested  parties,  including  but  not  limited 
to,  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  the 
NASAA  Board  of  Directors  and  membership. 

The  convening  of  the  Policy  Study  Group  was  intended  to  complement  the 

normal  NASAA  policy  making  process,  which  now  is  reviewing  the  Study 

Group's  findings.  As  part  of  this  process,  the  NASAA  Board  passed  the 

following  motion  unanimously  at  its  meeting  of  August  8: 

The  NASAA  Board  accepts  and  commends  the  report  of 
the  Policy  Study  Group,  and  recommends  its  endorse- 
ment to  the  NASAA  membership  at  the  October  1981 
annual  meeting. 


POLICY  STUDY  GROUP 


John  Blaine,  executive  director,  Alaska  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

William  Blair,  attorney;  president,  Ohio  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Arts;  board  member,  American  Arts  Alliance 

Robert  Canon,  executive  director.  Arts  Council  of  San  Antonio; 
chairman.  National  Assembly  of  Community  Arts  Agencies 

Nash  Cox,  executive  director,  Kentucky  Arts  Commission 

Dino  DeConcini,  attorney;  chairman,  Arizona  Commission  on  the  Arts 

Anne  Hawley,  executive  director,  Massachusetts  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities 

Lawrence  Miller,  director,  Laguna  Gloria  Museum,  Austin,  Texas 

Henry  Moran,  director,  Mid-America  Arts  Alliance,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Michael  Newman,  architect;  chairman.  North  Carolina  Arts  Council 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  for  an  agency  of  its  small  size  and 
budget,  is  unusually  complex,  broad  in  scope,  and  national  in  impact.  This 
national  impact  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  Endowment's  integral  relation- 
ship with  56  state  and  territorial  arts  agencies,  8 regional  organizations, 
and  many  local  arts  agencies,  which  share  with  the  federal  agency  many  com- 
mon goals,  policies,  and  constituents.  The  purpose  of  this  report  of  the 
Policy  Study  Group  convened  by  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 
is  to  inform  the  Presidential  Task  Force  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Arts  Endowment  and  the  state,  regional,  and  local  arts  agencies  it  helped 
to  create,  and  to  offer  recommendations  on  how  this  relationship  might  be 
utilized  to  make  better  use  of  the  national  artistic,  managerial,  and  fund 
raising  resources  that  did  not  exist  sixteen  years  ago  when  the  federal 
agency  was  created. 

In  this  report  the  Study  Group  makes  recommendations  that  would  result  in 
structural  changes  in  the  federal  agency  and  that  would  alter  its  work. 

These  recommendations  are  made  with  the  full  knowledge  that  additional 
research  and  assessment  are  necessary  to  implement  such  changes.  It  should 
be  stated  as  well  that  the  Study  Group  approached  its  assignment  with  great 
respect  for  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Arts  Endowment.  The 
nation's  cultural  development  of  the  past  sixteen  years  is  surely  among  the 
country's  most  positive  achievements  and  a manifestation  of  great  vitality 
and  economic  growth.  The  federal  arts  agency  has  had  a central  and  posi- 
tive role  in  this  development.  Indeed,  one  of  the  major  recommendations  of 
the  Study  Group  is  that  in  any  restructuring  of  the  Endowment  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  federal  government's  presence,  through  its  leadership  and 
other  roles,  be  strengthened. 

In  1965,  when  the  federal  arts  agency  was  created,  private  support  for  the 
arts  was  provided  by  a limited  number  of  patrons  and  a handful  of  founda- 
tions and  corporations.  At  that  time,  the  combined  contributions  to  the 
arts  of  America's  corporations  is  estimated  to  have  been  $20  million.  In 
its  first  year,  the  Arts  Endowment's  budget  was  $2.5  million,  from  which 
amount  it  was  directed  by  Congress  to  offer  block  grants  to  state  govern- 
ments to  encourage  them  to  establish  official  state  arts  agencies  which 
would  join  with  the  federal  agency  in  fostering  the  arts  in  America  and  in 
making  art  more  available  to  a wide  public.  Twenty-three  state  governments 
appropriated  a total  of  $1.9  million  to  their  state  arts  agencies  in  1965. 
There  were  approximately  125  local  arts  agencies,  budgets  unknown,  scattered 
around  the  country. 

In  1981,  the  Endowment's  appropriation  is  $158.5  million;  all  fifty  states 
and  six  territories  have  official  arts  agencies  with  state  appropriations 
totalling  $111  million;  eight  regional  arts  organizations,  with  combined 
public  funding  of  over  $5  million,  have  been  established  by  the  federal  and 
state  agencies;  there  are  municipal  arts  agencies  in  the  fifty  largest 
cities  alone  with  an  estimated  aggregate  budget  of  $85  million.  In  sixteen 
years  public  funds  for  the  arts  have  grown  from  $5  or  $6  million  to  a con- 
servatively estimated  $354  million;  and  the  Business  Committee  for  the  Arts 
estimates  that  corporate  giving  in  the  same  period,  which  had  shown  little 
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growth  in  the  previous  decade,  has  grown  to  $436  million.  No  one  knows 
what  the  total  amount  of  private  support  of  the  arts  is  today,  but  we  do 
know  that  each  of  the  public  dollars,  less  about  ten  percent  for  administra- 
tion, is  being  matched  with  private  dollars,  and  a conservative  estimate  is 
five  private  dollars  for  each  public  dollar--at  all  levels  of  government. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  great  increases  in  public  and  private  support 
have  developed  simultaneously.  The  Study  Group  submits  that  the  two  are 
interdependent,  that  they  complement  and  assist  each  other.  They  have 
grown  in  response  to  a valid  national  need:  the  flourishing  of  the  arts  in 

America  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  not  been  the  product  of  government-in- 
duced demand.  Professional  opera  companies  have  grown  from  31  to  109,  and 
the  number  of  opera  producing  organizations  is  estimated  to  be  over  980. 
Dance  companies  have  grown  from  35  to  over  400,  with  an  increase  in  audi- 
ences for  dance  from  1 to  16  million  persons.  The  growth  in  number  of  arts 
producing  organizations  has  been  national  and  in  all  art  forms,  and  it 
could  not  have  happened  without  the  unprecedented  demand  for  art  by  the  pub- 
lic, which  is  art's  primary  supporter.  The  role  of  government  arts  agencies 
at  all  levels  has  been  to  help  arts  producing  organizations  upgrade  or  sus- 
tain the  quality  of  their  art  during  this  growth,  to  bring  artists  and  audi- 
ences together,  and  to  use  public  funds  in  ways  that  would  generate  in- 
creased private  support.  The  Study  Group  believes  that  the  catalytic  effect 
of  public  support  is  essential  to  the  continued  development  of  private  sup- 
port--that  the  public  and  private  support  systems  at  all  levels  must  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  successful,  compl ementary  developments. 

But  these  are  unusual  times,  and  the  federal  arts  agency  has  been  directed 
to  increase  private  support  with  fewer  public  dollars.  Beethoven  once 
wrote  to  a pupil  advising  him  to  study  the  scores  of  Handel,  "to  learn  how 
to  achieve  greatness  with  an  economy  of  means."  That,  it  seems,  is  what 
the  federal  arts  agency  is  being  asked  to  do,  and  that  is  what  this  report 
is  about. 
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II.  GOALS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  underlying  premise  of  this  report  is  that  a comprehensive  national  pub- 
lic policy  for  the  support  of  the  arts  is  essential  to  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  private  support  at  all  levels,  and  that  the  active  and  purposeful 
development  of  such  a policy  should  be  carried  out  through  joint  planning 
between  a strong  federal  arts  agency  and  its  affiliated  state,  regional, 
and  local  arts  agencies.  The  Study  Group  believes  that  the  strength  of  the 
federal  agency  and  its  ability  to  work  effectively  with  its  public  arts 
support  partners  will  be  enhanced  by  a judicious  reduction  of  the  Endowment's 
direct  grantmaking,  thereby  allowing  it  to  resume  and  strengthen  its 
national  policy  and  planning,  research,  advocacy,  and  leadership  roles, 
which  are  essential  to  a well-balanced  and  comprehensive  national  arts  sup- 
port system.  Moreover,  the  Study  Group  submits  that  a careful  restructur- 
ing of  the  federal  agency  to  accomplish  this  national  purpose  would  result 
in  a substantially  increased  level  of  private  support  for  the  arts. 

A.  Goals 


The  Study  Group's  recommendations  to  the  Task  Force  are  based  on  the 
following  goals: 

1.  Increased  private  support  for  the  arts; 

2.  Continued  development  of  the  national  public  and  private  arts 
support  networks; 

3.  A strengthened  federal  presence; 

4.  A more  effective  federal -state  relationship. 

B.  Recommendations 


The  Study  Group  recommends  that: 

1 . The  Endowment  maintain  its  direct  grantmaking  programs  to  estab- 
lished arts  institutions  and  individual  artists  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

The  deficits  incurred  by  arts  institutions  in  the  past  decade  have 
their  source  in  global  economic  and  technological  developments 
over  which  the  institutions  have  no  control.  These  deficits  are 
not  of  their  making,  they  probably  are  here  to  stay,  and  they  can- 
not wholly  be  passed  on  to  audiences.  Established  arts  institu- 
tions probably  will  continue  to  need  the  multiple  levels  of  govern- 
ment support  they  now  receive,  and  the  Endowment's  primary  criter- 
ion for  grantmaking--acceptance  of  the  applicant  as  professionally 
excellent  by  national  peers--is  well  suited  to  this  category  of 
grantee.  The  federal  agency's  grants  to  established  arts  institu- 
tions also  generate  much  private  support,  and  probably  is  the  cate- 
gory that  can  be  used  most  effectively  in  increasing  private  giving 
through  direct  grantmaking. 
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Fellowship  grants  to  individual  artists  are  regarded  by  the  Study 
Group  as  one  of  the  Endowment's  most  necessary  program  categories. 
Its  continuation  is  deemed  essential  for  several  reasons:  (1)  in- 

dividual artists  are  at  the  very  center  of  the  professional  arts 
community,  creating  the  art  that  is  used  by  performing  companies, 
galleries,  and  museums;  (2)  individual  artists  urgently  need  the 
financial  assistance,  recognition,  and  encouragement  of  such 
grants,  which  often  are  awarded  at  critical  times  in  the  artist's 
development;  (3)  support  for  individual  artists  would  be  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Endomwent's  programs  to  replace  with  private 
sector  support.  Corporations  and  foundations  rarely  make  grants 
to  individual  artists,  and  when  they  do  it  is  generally  to  well 
established  and  commercially  successful  artists  who  need  the  assis- 
tance least;  (4)  this  category  of  grantee  is  well  suited  to  the 
Endowment's  peer  review  system,  since  the  existing  work  of  each 
applicant  can  be  reviewed  by  professional  panelists  through  slides, 
tapes,  and  manuscripts,  and  (5)  the  federal  agency  would  lose  much 
of  its  vitality  should  this  program  be  discontinued.  Its  close 
association  with  individual  artists,  who  work  at  the  "cutting 
edge"  of  each  art  form,  has  made  the  Endowment  an  unusually  know- 
ledgable  federal  agency.  It  is  essential  that  it  maintain  its  in- 
volvement with  art  that  is  emerging  and  developing  as  well  as  with 
the  great  traditions  of  the  past.  The  Study  Group  believes  that 
individual  artists  will  continue  to  need  the  various  levels  of 
government  support  that  they  now  receive,  since  at  all  governmental 
levels  this  support  is  relatively  minor. 

2 . The  Endowment,  while  maintaining  its  national  leadership  role,  work 
with  state,  regional,  and  local  arts  agencies  in  reassessing  and  a- 
mendinq  as  necessary  its  grantmaking  in  other  areas,  and  that  any 
restructuring  of  the  present  grantmaking  system  be  determined  by 
the  following  criteria: 

a.  Increased  private  support  for  the  arts; 

b.  Increased  efficiency  in  grantmaking; 

c.  Making  art  of  high  quality  more  available  to  the  public  in  the 
most  cost  effective  manner; 

d.  Decision  making  at  the  most  appropriate  government  level; 

e.  Making  the  best  possible  use  of  the  artistic,  managerial,  and 
fund  raising  resources  of  the  public  arts  support  system. 

The  Study  Group  feels  that  in  its  direct  grantmaking  other  than 
to  established  arts  institutions  and  individual  artists,  the 
federal  arts  agency  could  make  more  effective  use  of  the  consider- 
able artistic,  managerial,  and  private  fund-generating  resources 
that  exist  at  the  state,  regional,  and  local  arts  agency  levels. 
This  national  network  of  public  arts  agencies  is  in  place,  equipped 
with  the  administrative  structures,  professional  review  panels, 
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and  local  private  matching  resources  that  are  required  to  carry  out 
comprehensive  national  programming.  The  system  has  been  seasoned 
by  a decade  of  jointly  administering  the  NEA/SAA  Artists  in  Educa- 
tion Program  and  the  Dance  Touring  Program,  both  of  which  have  re- 
ceived national  acclaim.  It  is  not  sensible  for  the  federal  agency 
to  expand  its  grantmaking  beyond  the  present  categories;  in  fact, 
it  should  consider  asking  the  state,  regional,  and  local  arts 
agencies  to  assume  some  of  its  present  grantmaking  responsibility, 
which  would  free  the  federal  agency  to  assume  more  of  a national 
leadership  role  with  the  public  arts  support  network.  It  would 
have  the  additional  benefit  of  enabling  the  Endowment  to  turn  suc- 
cessful federal  pilot  programs  into  comprehensive  national  programs 
in  the  most  cost  effective  manner.  Moreover,  decision  making  at 
the  most  appropriate  government  level  would  result  in  a greater 
state,  regional,  and  local  identity  with  such  programs,  and  an  in- 
creased incentive  to  raise  funds  at  these  levels  for  such  program- 
ming. This  has  been  shown  by  the  strong  matching  record  of  the 
federal  funds  now  directed  to  the  states  and  regions  under  the  man- 
dated twenty  percent  requirement,  which  is  estimated  to  result  in 
a seven  to  one  match  of  private  dollars  for  each  federal  dollar. 

This  is  described  in  a later  section  of  the  report  (Section  III.B. 
"State  Arts  Agencies"). 

3 . The  Endowment  strengthen  its  "active"  policy  and  planning  structure 
within  the  agency,  making  it  separate  and  distinct  from  the  "reac- 
tive" grantmaking  structure  which  has  come  to  dominate  the  agency, 
to  the  detriment  of  its  other  roles.  This  active  structure  should 
be  organized  by  agency  goals  or  functions,  e.g.,  Assisting  Arts  In- 
stitutions; Assisting  Individual  Artists;  Making  Art  Available;  Re- 
search and  Evaluation. 

The  Endowment's  present  policy  and  planning  structure  by  disci- 
plines rather  than  by  agency  goals  and  functions  has  its  advantages, 
in  that  it  allows  each  program  area  to  respond  with  great  specifici- 
ty to  the  concerns  and  priorities  of  its  grantees.  However,  it  has  the 
disadvantages  of  discouraging  agency-wide  policies  and  planning;  of 
limiting  the  agency  to  the  concerns  and  priorities  of  its  grantees 
alone;  and  of  all  but  precluding  an  effective  relationship  between 
the  federal  agency  and  its  affiliated  state,  regional,  and  local 
arts  agencies.  Restructuri ng  the  agency's  policy  and  planning  by 
agency  goals  and  functions  rather  than  by  disciplines  would  en- 
courage agency-wide  policies  and  planning;  would  strengthen  the 
agency's  advocacy,  research,  and  leadership  roles;  and  would  great- 
ly facilitate  joint  planning  with  state,  regional,  and  local  arts 
agencies,  the  great  majority  of  which  have  organizational  structures 
by  agency  goals  and  functions  rather  than  by  disciplines  (as,  inci- 
dentally, does  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities).  The  Arts 
Endowment  should  keep  its  professional  panels  in  each  art  form  to 
make  artistic  judgments  and  grant  recommendations,  and  to  maintain 
the  agency's  important  responsive  role  with  grantees. 

4 . The  Endowment  include  Treasury  and  Challenge  funds  in  the  program 
fund  amount  from  which  the  states'  share  is  determined. 
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In  1974,  the  Endowment's  authorizing  language  was  amended  by  Con- 
gress to  require  that  a minimum  of  twenty  percent  of  the  federal 
agency's  program  funds  be  directed  to  the  states  and  regions.  This 
percentage  has  been  reduced  over  the  years  by  the  growth  within  the 
Endowment's  budget  of  Treasury  and  Challenge  funds,  which  have  not 
been  included  in  the  program  funds  from  which  the  states'  share  is 
determined.  The  Study  Group  suggests  that  this  was  not  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  it  made  the  twenty  percent  determination  in  1974, 
at  which  time  Treasury  funds  were  a small  part  of  the  Endowment's 
budget  and  had  a different  purpose  than  they  now  have,  and  Challenge 
funds  had  not  yet  been  conceived. 

Of  the  $23  million,  or  15.7  percent  of  the  Endowment's  non-adminis- 
trative  funds  allocated  to  the  states  in  FY  1981,  $19.7  million 

is  awarded  to  state  arts  agencies  through  Basic  State  Grants  and  $2.7 
million  is  awarded  to  regional  organizations  through  Basic  Regional 
Organizations  Grants.  The  remaining  $.6  million  is  awarded  in 
grants  and  contracts  and  to  the  National  Assembly  of  Community  Arts 
Agencies,  and  the  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies,  for 
such  projects  as  the  National  Information  Systems  Project,  a joint 
four-year  project  of  regional  organizations  and  state  arts  agencies 
to  establish  a standard  terminology  and  compatible  record  keeping 
systems  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  national  research  and 
analysis. 

5.  The  Endowment's  Office  for  State  Programs,  the  program  that  awards 
and  oversees  the  states'  share  of  federal  funds,  be  relocated  with- 
in the  recommended  "active"  structure  of  the  federal  agency,  giving 
it  direct  access  to  the  Endowment's  policy,  planning,  advocacy,  and 
other  nongrantmaking  divisions. 

The  Office  for  State  Programs'  present  position  as  one  of  fourteen 
agency  programs,  thirteen  of  which  are  grantmaking  programs,  has 
contributed  significantly  to  its  being  perceived,  altogether  incor- 
rectly, as  a grantmaking  program.  It  has  also  contributed  to  the  per- 
ception of  state  arts  agencies  as  Endowment  grantees,  representing  a 
rival  national  constituency  for  Endowment  funds,  rather  than  as  govern- 
ment arts  agencies,  using  their  share  of  federal  funds  to  make  grants 
to  the  same  constituent  fields  served  by  the  grantmaking  programs 
of  the  federal  agency.  Relocating  the  Office  for  State  Programs 
in  the  recommended  separate  policy  and  planning  structure  of  the 
federal  agency  would  do  much  to  correct  this  perception,  and 
would  greatly  facilitate  joint  planning  between  the  federal  agency 
and  the  affiliated  state,  regional,  and  local  arts  agencies. 





_ 
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III.  THE  PUBLIC  ARTS  SUPPORT  NETWORK 


The  three  levels  of  government  arts  agencies--federal , state,  and  local-- 
and  the  eight  publicly  designated  but  private  regional  arts  organizations 
constitute  what  is  sometimes  called  the  public  arts  support  network.  The 
four  types  of  public  arts  agencies  have  somewhat  different  functions,  while 
working  toward  common  goals.  Statements  of  purpose  vary  from  one  organiza- 
tion to  another,  but  it  is  reasonably  accurate  to  say  that  all  public  arts 
agencies  share  certain  basic  purposes:  (1)  providing  assistance  to  profes- 

sional arts  organizations  and  individual  artists;  (2)  making  art  of  quality 
more  available  to  people;  and  (3)  using  public  funds  in  ways  that  will  in- 
crease private  support  for  the  arts.  But  there  are  differences  too. 

A.  The  Federal  Arts  Agency 

The  Arts  Endowment  concentrates  much  of  its  time  and  funding  on  arts 
producing  and  exhibiting  organizations,  and  on  individual  artists  of 
national  importance.  Approximately  66  percent  of  the  Endowment's  pro- 
gram funds--including  Treasury  and  Challenge  funds--are  allocated  to 
its  nine  single-discipline  programs,  where  the  majority  of  its  grant- 
making is  to  established  arts  institutions  and  individual  artists. 
Roughly  six  percent  of  the  nation's  professional  arts  institutions  re- 
ceive 50  percent  of  the  agency's  program  funds. 

The  Endowment's  four  multiple-discipline  programs--Education,  Expan- 
sion Arts,  Folk  Arts,  and  Inter-Arts--recei ve  16  percent  of  its  pro- 
gram funds,  and  state  arts  agencies  receive  approximately  16  percent, 
with  the  remaining  two  percent  allocated  to  research,  evaluation,  in- 
ternational fellowships,  arts  for  the  handicapped,  and  various  special 
projects.  For  the  most  part,  the  Endowment  relies  on  its  grantees  to 
make  their  art  available  to  the  public,  with  some  significant  excep- 
tions, such  as  the  Dance  Touring  Program,  which  provided  grants  to 
local  sponsors  of  dance  companies  instead  of  making  grants  to  dance 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  touring,  and  several  nationally  televised 
broadcasting  projects,  such  as  "Live  from  Lincoln  Center"  and  "Dance 
in  America."  The  Endowment  has  allowed  direct  grantmaking  to  assume 
such  importance  within  the  agency--with  some  140  separate  categories-- 
that  it  has  all  but  excluded  its  national  policy  and  planning,  advo- 
cacy, research  and  leadership  roles. 

The  federal  arts  agency  has  been  an  impressive  catalytic  force  in  the 
country.  Although  it  did  not  cause  the  dramatic  growth  in  numbers  of 
performing  arts  companies,  or  the  increased  demand  for  art  of  the  last 
sixteen  years,  it  played  an  important  part  in  both  developments,  and 
its  role  in  developing  the  public  and  private  support  networks  that 
did  not  exist  sixteen  years  ago  has  been  crucial. 

The  Endowment  is  governed  by  a Chairman  who  is  both  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  agency  and  chairman  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts, 
an  advisory  body  whose  members  are  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Endowment  is  organized  both  administratively  and  budge tarily  by  disci- 
plines, i.e.,  by  art  forms  or  organizational  fields. 
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B.  State  Arts  Agencies 

Each  of  the  fifty  states  and  six  U.S.  territories  have  official  arts 
agencies,  which  are  very  similar  to  the  Arts  Endowment  in  that  they 
are  grantmaking  agencies  to  arts  producing  and  exhibiting  organiza- 
tions and  individual  artists.  But  state  arts  agencies  place  almost 
equal  importance  on  making  art  of  quality  available  to  the  public,  and 
they  often  do  not  rely  on  the  arts  producers  alone  to  see  that  this 
takes  place.  Some  of  their  grantmaking  to  arts  producing  organizations, 
therefore,  is  indirect,  i.e.,  through  a sponsoring  organization,  such 
as  a university  or  a local  arts  agency,  which  uses  the  state  grant  to 
hire  the  services  of  a professional  performing  company,  to  rent  an 
exhibit  from  a museum,  etc.  Almost  all  state  arts  agencies  administer 
statewide  programs  in  addition  to  making  grants:  for  example,  touring 

of  professional  companies  and  exhibits,  marketing-assistance  programs 
for  individual  artists,  consulting  and  technical  assistance  to  arts 
organizations,  joint  programming  with  other  state  agencies,  and  ar- 
tists-in-residence  programs. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  state  arts  agencies  have  taken  statewide  inven- 
tories of  performance  facilities;  72  percent  have  inventoried  their 
arts  producing  organizations;  and  52  percent  have  established  artists' 
registries  in  their  states.  They  regard  bringing  artists  and  audiences 
together  as  one  of  their  primary  roles,  along  with  assisting  arts  pro- 
ducing organizations  and  individual  artists  and  increasing  private  sup- 
port for  the  arts.  They  often  list  "the  public"  as  a "client  group" 
along  with  performing  companies,  museums,  local  arts  agencies,  etc. 

If  state  arts  agencies  spend  much  of  their  time  serving  the  arts  needs 
of  the  public,  most  of  their  program  funds  go  to  arts  producing  organi- 
zations, and,  very  like  the  Endowment,  the  greater  portion  of  such 
funds  generally  are  awarded  to  established  arts  institutions.  Most 
state  arts  agencies  do  not  maintain  records  by  such  categories  as  "es- 
tablished" or  "major"  arts  institutions,  but  a random  survey  of  five 
state  arts  agencies  gives  an  indication  of  the  grant  amounts  awarded  in 
FY  1980  to  established  arts  institutions  (roughly  speaking,  the  same 
grant  constituents  as  the  Endowment's),  with  the  number  of  such  grantees 
in  parentheses: 


State 

Grants  to  Established 
Inst  i tii  ti  o ns 

Total  Program 
Funds 

% 

Maryl and 

$ 730,000 

(6) 

$1,591,900 

46 

New  Jersey 

$1,502,380 

(6) 

$2,501,500 

60 

Mi nnesota 

$1,281,600 

(13) 

$2,089,000 

61 

Virginia 

$ 525,986 

(8) 

$1,131,050 

47 

Washi ngton 

$ 167,600 

(12) 

$ 383,244 

44 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Maryland  an  additional  $91,000  was  awarded 
through  legislatively  determined  grants  to  institutions  such  as  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  and  the  Chesapeake  Maritime  Museum,  which 
are  established  cultural  if  not  arts  institutions,  thus  raising  its 
grant  percentage  to  52  percent;  and  in  Virginia  the  state  musuem  system, 
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the  largest  established  arts  institution  in  the  state,  receives  a 
separate  state  appropriation . Had  this  been  included  in  Virginia's 
budget,  its  grants  to  established  institutions  in  1980  would  have  been 
over  60  percent. 

Who  receives  the  rest  of  the  money?  Individual  artists,  small  perfor- 
ming ensembles,  jazz  groups,  small  museums,  artists'  cooperatives, 
small  presses,  new  and  developing  companies,  arts  sponsoring  and  pre- 
senting organizations  (universities,  arts  centers,  etc.),  regional 
organizations,  and  local  arts  agencies,  among  others.  All  grants  are 
matched  at  least  dol 1 ar-for-dol 1 ar,  and  the  average  is  much  higher. 

Until  the  National  Information  Systems  Project  is  completed,  we  will 
not  know  the  exact  amount  of  private  funds  that  are  generated  by  com- 
bined federal  and  state  appropriations,  since  the  50  states  and  six 
territories  have  record  keeping  systems  that  are  presently  incompati- 
ble. However,  a conservative  estimate  is  that  the  $23  million  of  federal 
funds  directed  to  the  states  in  FY  1981,  matched  by  $111  million  in 
state  funds,  is  matched  by  a minimum  of  $250  million  in  private  funds, 
much  of  it  in  small  cities  and  towns,  communities,  neighborhoods,  and 
rural  areas. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  generating  private  support  for 
the  arts  with  federal  funds,  and  the  least  developed  nationally,  is 
through  local  arts  agencies.*  In  Maryland,  one  of  the  eleven  states 
that  has  decentralized  local  grantmaking  through  its  local  arts  agen- 
cies, a combined  federal /state  grant  of  $9,308  is  awarded  annually  to 
each  of  the  state's  24  county  arts  agencies  for  local  grantmaking. 

Each  federal /state  grant  must  be  matched  at  least  two-to-one  with 
county  government  funds,  and  the  combined  federal /state/county  funds 
are  then  matched  at  least  dol lar-for-dol lar  with  private  funds  in  the 
regranting  process  by  the  local  arts  agency.  This  results  in  a six-to- 
one  match  of  private  dollars  for  each  federal /state  dollar,  or  a twelve- 
to-one  match  for  each  federal  dollar. 

Thus,  in  Maryland,  the  $223,400  of  federal  and  state  funds  granted  to 
24  local  arts  agencies  is  matched  by  $446,800  of  county  funds,  becoming 
$670,200,  which  is  then  matched  by  $1,340,400  of  private  funds  when  it 
is  granted  to  arts  producing  organizations,  or  used  to  hire  their  ser- 
vices. Most  state  arts  agencies,  however,  require  only  a one-to-one 
match  at  the  local  government  level,  and  some  state  arts  agencies,  in- 
cluding New  York  and  Minnesota,  are  barred  by  their  state  legislatures 
from  requiring  a local  match  in  their  decentralized  grantmaking  systems 
to  local  arts  agencies.  According  to  agency  officials  in  those  states, 
the  funds  are  matched  anyway,  without  the  requirement,  since  it  is 


* "Completing  the  Circle:  State/Local  Cultural  Partnerships , " by  Pxalph 

Burgard,  provides  a more  detailed  analysis  of  the  decentralization  of 
grantmaking  at  the  state  level.  The  report,  to  be  completed  in  the 
Fall  of  1981,  will  be  available  from  NASAA- 
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necessary  to  raise  private  dollars  to  carry  out  the  programming  de- 
manded at  the  local  level.  The  following  comments  were  made  by 
Juliana  Sciola,  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts' 
Decentralization  Program: 

How  is  it  working?  Extremely  well.  We  would  have  it  in 
every  county  if  we  had  the  funds,  and  we  will  when  we  get 
them.  The  local  agencies  are  astonishingly  similar  to 
the  state  agency--they  grant  an  average  of  one-third  the 
size  of  each  grant  request,  which  is  exactly  what  the 
state  agency  does;  they  award  grants  to  68  percent  of 
their  applicants,  while  the  NYSCA  awards  grants  to  60 
percent.  The  chief  difference  is  that  about  half  of  their 
grantees  don't  ask  for  second  grants.  The  local  arts 
agencies  really  know  what  a seed  grant  is;  our  grantees 
don't.  Also,  their  grant  requests  have  remained  stable 
for  two  years.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  87  percent  of 
the  grantees  of  the  decentralized  program  never  applied 
to  the  state  arts  agency.  We  didn't  even  know  about  them. 

And  they  don't  apply  to  us  now  either.  Many  of  them  just 
needed  some  help  once,  and  they  are  very  honorable  about 
it. 

All  but  three  state  arts  agencies  (Texas,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands)  are  members  of  regional  arts  organizations,  which  were  devel- 
oped by  state  arts  agencies  and  the  Arts  Endowment,  and  all  the  states 
administer  the  Endowment's  Artists  in  Education  Program  and  the  Dance 
Touring  Program,  which  are  described  later  in  this  report  (Section  IV. 

A and  B) . 

It  is  probably  accurate  to  say  that  the  impact  on  the  nation  of  state 
arts  agencies  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  federal  arts  agency.  Their 
ability  to  generate  private  support  for  the  arts  has  rivaled  that  of 
the  Endowment,  and  their  emphasis  on  making  art  available  to  a wide 
public  has  contributed  significantly  to  the  broad  base  of  private  and 
public  support  for  the  arts  that  exists  today. 

State  arts  agencies  are  governed  by  volunteer  Councils  or  Commissions 
whose  members  for  the  most  part  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
state,  with  salaried  Executive  Directors  hired  by  the  Councils  or  Com- 
missions. Chairmen  are  either  elected  by  Council  members  or  appointed 
by  the  Governor.  Some  750  citizens  serve  on  such  boards  nationally. 

Most  state  arts  agencies  are  organized  by  agency  goals  or  functions, 
e.g.,  Assistance  to  Arts  Organizations,  Assistance  to  Individual  Artists, 
Community  Arts  Development,  Touring,  Artists  in  Residence,  etc.,  with 
professional  panels  in  each  art  form  to  make  artistic  judgments  and 
grant  recommendations. 

C.  Regional  Organizations 

Regional  organizations  are  private,  nonprofit  organizations,  funded  by 
the  Endowment,  state  arts  agencies,  private  contributions,  and  earned 
income.  They  are  cooperative  ventures  of  state  arts  agencies. 
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initiated  and  developed  by  them,  with  encouragement  and  support  from 
the  federal  arts  agency,  to  administer  programs  and  provide  services 
that  are  multi-state  in  nature  and  scope,  and  which  therefore  can  be 
done  best  by  an  organization  representing  an  entire  region.  They  are 
not  federal  regional  councils  or  offices,  which  many  federal  agencies 
have  established  to  decentralize  federal  programs.  One  of  the  signi- 
ficant aspects  of  regional  organizations  is  that  they  were  developed 
from  the  bottom  up--stemming  from  the  recognition  by  state  arts  agencies 
of  the  cultural  needs  of  citizens  and  artists  that  were  not  being  ad- 
dressed by  individual  state  arts  agencies  or  the  Endowment,  such  as 
bringing  the  professional  arts  resources  of  one  part  of  a region  across 
state  lines  to  audiences  in  another  part  of  the  region;  and  from  the 
realization  that  if  the  resources  of  individual  states  could  be  pooled, 
many  services  and  administrative  functions  would  be  more  cost  effec- 
tive, for  example,  block-booked  tours  of  professional  companies  and 
exhibitions,  computer  services,  television  productions,  publications, 
and  research. 

Regional  organizations  are  specialists  in  touring,  booking,  scheduling, 
sponsor  development  (training  others  to  become  presenters  of  touring 
arts  events),  audience  development,  and  problem  solving.  They  have 
also  played  a strong  role  in  introducing  modern  management  systems  to 
government  arts  agencies.  Each  regional  organization  reflects  the 
cultural  style  of  its  region  in  its  programming,  and  the  special 
regional  problems  involved  in  making  art  of  quality  available  to  the 
public  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner,  which  can  be  very  different 
for  the  New  England  region  and  the  Western  States  region,  for  example. 
Regional  organizations,  in  addition  to  regional  touring  of  professional 
performing  companies  and  exhibits,  hold  workshops  and  seminars  on 
financial  management,  fund  raising,  and  marketing,  and  on  arts  present- 
ing skills  such  as  box  office  management,  subscription  sales,  promotion, 
staging,  and  lighting.  They  also  carry  out  regional  research;  publish 
catalogs  and  books;  produce  television  and  video  shows;  and  much  else 
that  is  more  cost  effective  when  done  as  the  collaborative  effort  of  a 
cluster  of  states. 

Regional  organizations  have  altered  the  cultural  lives  of  people  in 
small  towns,  isolated  communities,  and  rural  areas  by  bringing  art  to 
places  where  professional  companies  would  never  elect  to  go  without 
the  assurance  of  audiences,  adequate  facilities,  professional  sponsors, 
and  private  support.  These  the  regional  organizations  have  developed 
and  continue  to  develop  with  what  seems  a very  small  investment  for 
such  a large  undertaking.  In  1980  the  five  largest  regional  organiza- 
tions received  a total  of  $1.97  million  from  the  states'  share  of 
Endowment  funds  (the  mandated  twenty  percent);  an  additional  $1.49 
million  in  grants  from  Endowment  discipline  programs;  and  they  matched 
the  federal  total  of  $3.46  million  with  $7.66  million  in  state  and 
local  government  funds,  earned  income,  and  private  contributions,  for 
a total  budget  of  $11.1  million,  roughly  the  annual  budget  of  one  major 
symphony  orchestra.  The  private  support  that  regional  organizations 
are  building  for  the  arts  is  chiefly  from  individuals,  small  businesses, 
and  local  governments,  but  they  are  beginning  to  attract  major  corpor- 
ation funding  as  well. 


. 
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Regional  organizations  are  governed  by  boards  of  directors  composed 
primarily  of  state  arts  agency  directors  and  chairmen,  and  have 
salaried  Executive  Directors  who  are  chief  executive  officers.  The 
Endowment's  State  Programs  Panel  reviews  the  annual  applications  of 
regional  organizations.  Organized  by  function  rather  than  by  disci- 
pline, regional  organizations  use  outside  professionals  to  help  them 
make  artistic  judgments. 

D.  Local  Arts  Agencies 

There  are  several  types  of  local  arts  agencies.  Those  considered  to 
be  part  of  the  public  arts  support  system  are  public  or  publicly-desig- 
nated arts  agencies  at  the  municipal  or  county  level.  Many  cities 
have  private  arts  agencies  that  receive  public  funds  from  their  juris- 
dictions to  carry  out  arts  programming,  hence  the  term  "publicly  desig- 
nated." Local  arts  agencies  initiate,  develop,  and  sustain  resident 
arts  activity  in  their  cities,  towns,  or  counties,  and  import  art  that 
does  not  exist  locally.  Most  local  arts  agencies  are  fund  raisers  for 
resident  arts  producing  organizations--many  developed  from  organiza- 
tions established  to  carry  out  united  fund  drives  for  the  arts;  and 
many  operate  performing  arts  centers,  galleries,  and  museums.  They 
often  are  sponsors  and  presenters  of  touring  arts  events,  and  most  local 
arts  agencies  administer  artist  residency  programs;  provide  centralized 
administrative  services  to  arts  producing  organizations;  carry  out 
research;  hold  workshops  and  seminars  in  financial  management,  planning, 
fund  raising,  and  public  relations;  and  are  strong  advocates  for  the 
arts.  They  organize  support  for  special  city  or  county  taxes  for  the 
arts,  such  as  hotel/motel  taxes,  and  administer  these  funds  when  their 
efforts  have  been  successful.  Local  arts  agencies  have  been  effective 
in  competing  for  federal  grants  from  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  others,  but  they  have  had  little 
success  at  the  Endowment. 

Nine  local  arts  agencies  have  received  challenge  grants  from  the  Endow- 
ment over  the  past  three  years;  approximately  100  received  project 
grants  from  various  Endowment  programs  in  FY  1980,  for  a total  of  1.68 
percent  of  the  Endowment's  total  grantmaking  budget.  The  federal 
agency  has  also  assisted  local  arts  agencies  indirectly  throuqh  community 
development  grants  (now  discontinued)  to  state  arts  agencies  and 
through  grants  and  contracts  to  the  National  Assembly  of  Community 
Arts  Agencies,  but  the  issue  of  a federal  policy  toward  local  arts 
agencies  remains  unresolved  at  the  Endowment.  In  1980  Congress 
directed  the  Endowment  to  attend  to  local  arts  agencies  and  to  develop 
a consistent  policy  towards  them.  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
recently  passed  a policy  resolution  lauding  local  arts  agencies  and 
calling  for  federal  recognition  of  their  efforts,  but  no  plan  for  direct 
or  indirect  agency  funding  accompanied  the  resolution. 

Of  the  over  2,000  local  arts  agencies  now  established,  some  440  are  a 
part  of  local  government,  with  an  additional  280  that  have  official 
links  to  government.  Most  public  and  publicly  designated  local  arts 
agencies  have  private  citizen  Councils  or  Commissions,  elected  Chairmen, 
and  salaried  Executive  Directors.  They  generally  are  organized  by  agency 
goals  or  functions  rather  than  by  disciplines. 
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IV.  TWO  EXAMPLES  OF  JOINTLY  ADMINISTERED  AND  FUNDED  NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

The  federal  arts  agency  alone  cannot  carry  out  national  programming,  nor  can 
the  states,  regional  organizations,  or  local  arts  agencies;,  but  together  they 
can  and  occasionally  they  have  done  so  with  great  success.  Two  such  collabora- 
tive efforts  are  described  below. 

A.  Artists  in  Education 


Artists  in  Education  is  a nationwide,  federal  program  which  is  jointly 
planned,  administered,  and  financed  by  the  Arts  Endowment,  state  arts 
agencies,  and  local  educational  agencies.  The  program  involves  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  professional  artists,  teachers,  arts  administra- 
tors, students,  parents,  and  the  community.  AIE  places  practicing  pro- 
fessional artists  from  all  art  forms  in  educational  settings  (schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  community  centers,  etc.)  where  students  of 
all  ages  can  work  on  arts  projects  with  professional  artists  in  a crea- 
tive participatory  way.  Participants  range  from  the  totally  uninitiated 
to  the  serious  professional  student,  and  the  program  is  flexible  enough 
to  accommodate  this  variety.  The  Endowment's  AIE  Panel,  composed  of 
artists,  teachers,  and  state  arts  agency  personnel,  establishes  the  pro- 
gram guidelines,  reviews  grant  applications  from  state  arts  agencies, 
and  awards  grants  on  a competitive  basis.  The  state  arts  agency 
selects  the  artists  and  the  sites,  raises  the  dol 1 ar-for-dol 1 ar  cash 
matching  requirement  of  the  program  through  state  funds,  local  school 
board  funds,  and  from  PTA's,  and  administers  the  program  for  its  state. 
Recent  refinements  and  amendments  to  the  program  encourage  the  partici- 
pation of  local  arts  agencies  as  well,  who  are  sometimes  the  local 
sponsors  of  the  program  for  their  communities.  The  program,  formerly 
called  Artists-in-the-School s (and  before  that,  Poets-in-the-School s) 
was  begun  in  the  late  sixties  by  the  Endowment's  Literature  Program, 
which  carried  out  pilot  projects  in  six  cities  bringing  well-known 
poets  to  schools  for  discussions  with  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers,  and  also  brought  younger  professional  poets  into  classrooms 
to  work  directly  with  students.  Over  the  years  this  successful  pilot 
project  has  developed  into  the  national  program  it  is  today.  In  1978-79 
over  3,300  poets,  dancers,  musicians,  film  and  video  makers,  painters, 
sculptors,  graphic  artists,  photographers , craftsmen,  theatre  artists, 
architects,  and  designers  worked  in  7,000  sites  in  the  country,  involving 
43,000  teachers  and  1,300,000  students. 

The  program  has  two  major  purposes:  (1)  to  introduce  art  to  the  young 

or  to  the  uninitiated  adult  in  a creative,  participatory  role  through 
close  personal  contact  with  a professional  artist;  and  (2)  to  provide 
meaningful  employment  for  professional  artists  that  will  not  interfere 
with  their  own  creative  work.  Both  are  strong  federal  and  state  pur- 
poses. The  program  exists  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  country 
and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a model  of  federal -state-1 ocal  collaborative 
programming.  In  FY  1980  AIE  provided  $4.1  million  in  federal  funds, 
which  was  matched  by  $12.5  million  in  state/local,  public/private  funds. 


* 
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B.  Dance  Touring  Program 

The  Dance  Touring  Program  encourages  local  sponsors  to  bring  professional 
dance  companies  to  their  cities,  towns,  or  communities  by  providing  one- 
third  of  the  company's  minimum  fee  directly  to  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tion. Local  sponsors  include  such  groups  as  local  arts  agencies,  parks 
and  recreation  departments,  schools  and  colleges,  and  museums.  The  En- 
dowment's Dance  Panel  selects  the  companies  that  are  eligible  for  the 
program,  establishes  guidelines,  reviews  applications  from  potential 
sponsors,  and  awards  grants  on  a competitive  basis.  State  arts  agencies 
disseminate  the  Endowment's  guidelines  throughout  their  states,  provide 
technical  and  consulting  assistance  to  local  sponsors,  often  make  state 
grants  to  supplement  the  federal  grant,  and  administer  all  grants  to 
sponsors  in  their  states.  Many  state  arts  agencies  have  turned  this 
program  over  to  their  regional  organizations,  who  often  advise  local 
sponsors  on  their  selection  of  companies,  arrange  for  reduced,  block- 
booked  fees,  and  hold  regional  workshops  and  seminars  for  local  sponsors 
in  the  skills  required  for  presenting  arts  events.  Sponsors  are  en- 
couraged to  book  each  company  for  a minimum  of  two-and-a-hal f days, 
which  usually  involves  using  the  company's  dancers  for  lecture-demonstra- 
tions in  schools,  or  holding  master  classes  for  local  professional 
dance  students,  which  are  arranged  by  the  state,  regional,  or  local  arts 
agencies . 

The  DTP  was,  and  remains,  a departure  for  the  federal  agency  from  its 
customary  practice  of  making  grants  for  touring  directly  to  the  com- 
pany instead  of  to  the  organization  sponsoring  the  touring  event,  and 
the  Endowment  plans  to  discontinue  the  program  as  currently  structured 
next  year. 

The  Dance  Touring  Program  is  possibly  the  Endowment  program  that  has  re- 
ceived most  national  attention.  Professional  dancers  believe  that  it 
transformed  the  state  of  the  art  in  America,  which  sixteen  years  ago 
was  limited  almost  exclusively  to  New  York.  The  DTP  brought  dance  to 
regions  of  the  country  that  had  never  seen  a professional  dance  company, 
which  led  to  the  spawning  of  some  400  dance  companies  across  the  country 
and  a national  enthusiasm  for  dance  that  developed  in  a single  genera- 
tion. The  DTP,  like  Artists  in  Education,  requires  the  collaboration  of 
public  arts  agencies  at  all  levels,  and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  pro- 
fessional artists,  local  sponsors,  teachers,  students,  arts  administra- 
tors, and  the  community. 

Both  the  AIE  and  the  DTP  are  complex  programs  that  are  difficult  to  ad- 
minister, requiring  a national  arts  support  system  with  considerable 
managerial  and  fund  raising  expertise.  The  unquestioned  success  of  both 
programs  is  evidence  of  the  professional  resources  that  exist  in  the 
national  public  arts  support  system. 
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V.  CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 


American  governments  at  all  levels  have  invested  in  the  arts  at  various  times 
in  the  country's  history,  but  it  was  not  until  the  sixties  that  the  federal 
government  and  all  state  governments  created  official  arts  agencies,  not  to 
carry  out  a specific  project  or  to  respond  to  a specific  problem  but  to  fos- 
ter the  arts  in  America  and  to  make  art  available  to  a wide  public.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventies,  what  had  begun  as  a small  government  concern  had  become 
accepted  as  government  policy.  This  evolution  was  not  accidental.  The 
validation  of  government's  role  in  the  arts  resulted  from  the  impact  of 
thousands  of  programs  carried  out  by  federal,  state,  regional,  and  local  arts 
agencies,  changing  the  attitude  of  elected  officials  toward  the  arts,  affec- 
ting legislation,  and  generating  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  private 
support  for  the  arts. 

That  validity  is  now  being  measured  against  the  priorities  of  a new  adminis- 
tration. This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  spending  tax  dollars  is  a serious 
matter.  The  recommendations  offered  in  this  report  are  weighted  heavily 
toward  ways  of  being  more  cost  effective,  making  better  use  of  existing  re- 
sources, and  increasing  private  support  for  the  arts.  The  Study  Group  hopes 
that  its  observations  and  recommendations  will  contribute  to  the  revalidation 
by  this  administration  of  the  role  of  government  in  the  arts,  but  it  believes 
that  the  real  validation  of  that  role  rests  with  the  public. 

A central  belief  of  state,  regional,  and  local  arts  agencies  is  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  support  of  the  arts  belongs  with  the  public. 

The  private  support  for  the  arts  that  has  occurred  is  based  on  the  public's 
demand  for  art,  just  as  the  validation  of  the  government's  role  in  the  arts 
has  been  based  on  public  approval  of  what  government  has  done  in  responding 
to  that  demand. 

For  sixteen  years  the  federal,  state,  regional,  and  local  arts  agencies  have 
been  assisting  artists  and  arts  organizations  and  making  art  available  to 
the  public,  each  in  a different  way.  In  a country  as  large  and  diverse  as 
ours  it  is  understandable,  appropriate,  and  useful  that  different  purposes 
and  priorities  have  developed  at  these  four  levels.  The  states,  regions, 
and  cities  have  worked  out  their  differences  while  maintaining  their  separate 
strengths  and  identities.  The  Study  Group  recommends  that  the  best  possible 
use  be  made  of  the  considerable  resources  that  have  developed  at  all  four 
levels,  and  that  the  federal  arts  agency  be  strengthened  and  restructured  in 
such  a way  that  this  may  be  possible. 


An  important  element  of  the  mission  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA)  is  to  serve 
as  a forum  for  the  development  of  national  cultural 
policy.  Within  the  organization,  board  and  various 
committee  meetings,  as  well  as  the  Annual  Meeting, 
serve  as  platforms  for  these  deliberations.  In 
order  to  complement  those  mechanisms,  NASAA  from 
time  to  time  publishes  papers  on  topics  of  interest 
to  its  members  and  others  concerned  with  national 
arts  policy-making.  NASAA  welcomes  reader  comments 
on  the  works  in  its  National  Policy  Development 
series . 


The  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA) 
is  a non-profit  membership  organization  of  the  state 
arts  agencies  in  the  fifty  states  and  six  special 
jurisdictions  of  the  United  States.  It  exists  to 
enhance  the  growth  of  the  arts;  develop  an  informed 
membership;  represent  the  collective  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  member  agencies  and  provide  forums  for  the 
review  and  development  of  national  arts  policy. 
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